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COLLEGIATE   AS   OPPOSED   TO    UNIVERSITY 

EDUCATION 


By  Joseph  N.  Ashiou,  ^91,  Acting^  Professor  of  Music  in  Wel/esley  College 


OLLEGIATE  education  is 
a  special  type  of  education, 
and  in  determining-  where 
the  emphasis  should  be  laid 
in  musical  studies  in  the 
college  it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear 
and  correct  conception  as  to  what  the 
distinctive  quality  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion is.  By  the  word  "colleg-e"  I  as- 
sume that  part  of  our  colleges  or  uni- 
versities is  meant  which  is  designated 
as  "undergraduate",  and  that  it  is  with 


regard  to  this  grade  and  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  we  are  to  be  concerned  at  this 
time. 

One  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
collegiate  education  is  its  concern  for 
the  student,  as  distinguished  from  the 
university  or  graduate  school,  which 
centres  its  interest  in  subject-matter. 
In  the  undergraduate  department  the 
student  is  expected  to  elect  freely  in  a 
number  of  different  departments.  In- 
deed, in  many  institutions  he  is  prohib- 
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ited  from  confining"  himse]f  too  narrow- 
ly in  his  studies  by  a  requirement  that 
he  shall  elect  during  his  four  years 
work  in  diverse  departments.  He  is 
required  to  take  a  course  in  science,  a 
course  in  history,  one  in  literature  and 
one  in  philosophy.  The  science  re- 
quirement, for  example,  may  be  met  by 
electing  either  a  course  in  chemistry  or 
one  in  biology.  It  is  not  the  creation 
of  chemists,  physicists  or  biologists 
which  is  sought  by  the  college,  but  fa- 
miliarity on  the  part  of  the  student  with 
scientific  method  and  fundamental 
scientfic  facts.  And  so  as  to  the  re- 
quirement in  philosophy,  he  may  take 
a  course  in  logic,  psychology  or  philos- 
ophy to  fulfill  it.  It  is  intended  that 
thereby  he  may  be  properly  introduced 
to  the  problems  of  the  mind.  It  is  not 
expected  that  he  shall  become  a  psy- 
chologist or  philosopher.  In  collegiate 
education  the  development  of  the  var- 
ious faculties  of  the  student  is  foremost; 
his  mastery  of  a  particular  body  of  know- 
ledge secondary. 

In  the  university  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Here  the  student  is  expected  to  limit 
himself  to  a  single  department  or  to  a 
group  of  cognate  departments.  Special 
attainment  in  a  given  subject  is  sought. 
The  student  is  transformed  into  the 
scholar.  The  expert  chemist,  the 
learned  historian,  philosopher  or  ling- 
uist is  developed.  The  subject  is  first; 
the  student  second.  At  its  last  com- 
mencement Harvard  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  upon  a  can- 
didate who  presented  a  thesis  on  "The 
Role  of  Vision  in  the  Mental  Life  of  the 
Mouse."  The  university  is  concerned 
with  the  creation  of  scholarship  and  the 
advancement  of  learning,  whereas  the 
college  seeks  primarily  the  develop- 
ment, the  mental,  perceptional  and  con- 
ceptional  development,  of  the  student. 

Another  distinctive  quality  of  collegi- 


ate education,  or  perhaps  another 
phase  of  the  quality  just  mentioned,  is 
found  in  the  characteristic  breadth  with 
which  the  subjects  are  treated  in  col- 
lege. This  quality  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion is  best  seen  by  contrasting  work  in 
college  with  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  The  professional  schools  are 
concerned  primarily  with  turning  out, 
for  example,  competent  lawyers  and 
doctors.  Professional  schools,  even  the 
best  of  them,  are  trade  schools,  albeit 
trade  schools  of  the  highest  order. 
Their  curricula  are  drawn  up  with  ref- 
erence to  meeting  the  demands  made 
upon  the  practising  physician.  Pro- 
fessional schools  aim  primarily  at  in- 
struction; the  college  at  education.  The 
same  general  subject  taken  up  in  a  col- 
lege and  in  a  professional  school  re- 
ceives quite  different  treatment  and 
leads  to  different  results.  Courses  in 
biology  in  college  do  not  duplicate 
courses  in  the  medical  schools.  Courses 
in  political  and  social  science  and  polit- 
ical economy  in  the  college  treat  of 
matters  considered  in  the  law  schools, 
but  the  general  character  of  such  col- 
legiate courses  is  unlike  any  found  in 
the  law  school. 

In  the  college  of  liberal  arts  there  is 
greater  breadth  in  the  treatment  of  the 
material  than  in  the  professional  school. 
Thus  it  is  distinctive  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation not  only  to  regard  a  broad  field, 
but  also  to  treat  it  broadly.  The  word 
"liberal"  in  the  designation  "liberal 
education"  indicates  not  only  a  large 
range  of  subject,  but  also  breadth  of 
treatment.  Such  an  education  en- 
larges the  student's  horizon,  awakens 
his  perceptions,  increases  his  powers 
and  strengthens  his  judgment. 


*  From  a  paper  entitled  "Where  Should  the 
Emphasis  Be  Laid  in  Musical  Studies  in  the 
College  ?  "  in  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Music  Teachers'  National  Association,  1907. 
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BROWN    MEN    AND   CREATIVE  LITERATURE 

Thoughts  Suggested  by  Professor   Bronson's   Colletion 
of  "  English  Poems  " 


Bv  Henry  Robinson  Palmer,  '90 


ROFESSOR  Walter  C.  Bron- 
son  of  Brown  University  is 
the  compiler  of  an  excellent 
edition  of  "English  Poems" 
of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
has  recently  issued.  The  volume  con- 
sists of  a  valuable  collection  of  the  best 
poetic  work  of  the  cycle  recently  closed, 
including'  selections  from  twenty- two 
authors,  among"  whom  in  number  of  cit- 
ations Wordsw^orth  stands  an  easy  first. 
Every  reader  familiar  wath  the  English 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
miss  some  favorites  from  this  volume 
and  find  some  poems  for  which  he  little 
cares;  but  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined 
to  think  the  collection  one  of  the  best  if 
not  the  best  yet  published  to  cover  this 
particular  field;  and  a  glorious  field  it  is. 
Professor  Bronson  intends  to  supple- 
ment the  volume  with  three  others,  the 
first  to  include  Old  English  poems  in 
translation,  Middle  English  poems, 
specimens  of  the  pre-Elizabethan  drama 
and  old  ballads.  The  second  will 
cover  the  Elizabethan  and  Caroline 
periods,  and  the  third  the  Restoration 
and  the  eighteenth  century.  All  of  the 
volumes  are  designed  for  use  in  college 
classrooms,  but  the  general  reader  will 
find  them  no  less  useful,  if  this  first  one 
may  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

Professor  Bronson  is  doing  a  large 
and  useful  labor  as  a  compiler  of  other 
men  s  creative  work.  He  has  issued  a 
history  of  American  literature,  an  edition 
of  Collins's  poems,  with  notes,  and  a 
volume  of  selected  English  essays.  He 
is  well-fitted  for  such  tasks  by  reason 
of  his  scholarly  training  and  temper, 
and  we  would  be  the  last  to  undervalue 
the  results  he  has  achieved.  But,  know- 
ing his  native  literary  power  as  we  do, 
we  are  continually  vexed  by  his  unreadi- 
ness to  display  it  to   the    public.     His 


excuse  would  be  that  a  college  instructor 
has  all  he  can  reasonably  do  to  keep  his 
mind  fresh  for  his  classes,  to  correct 
their  work,  to  perform  the  hundred  hum- 
drum duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
curriculum.  We  have  heard  this  excuse 
from  members  of  the  Brown  faculty  be- 


PROFESSOR  WALTER  C.     BRONSON 

fore,  but  we  confess  we  are  not  satisfied 
to  accept  it.  Every  man  who  is  doing  his 
daily  work  conscientious! v  has  enough 
to  occupy  his  atteniion.  We  who  are 
not  members  of  a  college  faculty  feel 
the  press  of  routine  duties  and  are 
ready  at  times  to  yield  our  ambition  to 
achieve  creative  work  before  we  die  to 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  prosaic 
and  the  commonplace.  Yet  if  creative 
literature  were  left  to  those  who  com- 
mand a  perfect  leisure,  what  would  the 
new  output  of  vital  matter  amount  to 
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Much  of  the  best  the  world  posseses 
has  been  wroug-ht  upon  the  flaming 
anvil  of  the  busy  man's  daily  duty. 

Anyone  who  was  in  Sayles  Hall  on 
class  day,  1887,  will  testify  to  the  im- 
pression made  by  Professor  Bronson's 
class  poem  upon  the  audience.  It  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  very  different 
from  that  accorded  to  most  poems  on 
class  day.  Compare  it  with  John  Hay's 
celebrated  effort  in  1858  and  it  does  not 
suffer.  Nor  is  this  all:  Professor  Bron- 
son  was  a  member  of  the  Brunonian 
board  in  his  undergraduate  days  and 
out  of  thirty-five  pieces  of  verse  printed 
in  our  fortnightly  periodical  in  his  senior 
year  he  himself  wrote  thirty.  To  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  Brunonian  the 
succeeding  year  he  sent  two  charming 
pieces  of  verse;  and  there  he  ceased  (so 
far  as  we  know)  his  creative  work,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  poems  for 
special  occasions. 

The  more  a  modest  man  sees  of  good 
work  in  his  chosen  field,  the  less  likely 
he  is  to  desire  to  add  to  the  volume  of 
it.  "What  is  the  use  of  writing  music," 
an  accomplished  teacher  once  asked  us, 
"when  there  is  so  much  already  in  ex- 
istence that  is  better  than  anything  we 
could  do?  "  There  is  of  course,  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  that  point  of  view. 
Many  makers  of  verse  ought  to  be  put 
under  a  permanent  injunction  (except 
that  they  give  themselves  some  pleasure 
by  the  exercise  of  their  feeble  faculty.) 
But  the  old  saying  is  that  a  bird  that 
can  sing  and  won't  sing  must  be  made 
to  sing.     That  is  quite  another  story. 

How  does  it  happen  that  so  little  crea- 
tive work  comes  from  the  Brown  faculty 
and  the  graduates  of  Brown  in  general  ? 
How  is  it  that  we  so  seldom  find  the 
names  of  Brown  alumni  attached 
to  articles  in  our  current  periodicals  ? 
Why  are  we  not  producing,  among  our 
teachers  and  graduates,  more  story- 
tellers, essayists,  authors  willing  to  say 
■out  what  is  nearest  their  hearts  ?  It  is 
this  sort  of  composition  that  is  the  chief 
glory  of  a  college.  Wherein  does  Har- 
vard's fame  consist  if  not  in  the  fame 
of  Lowell,  Holmes,  Prescott,  Parkman, 
Emerson,  Thoreau  and  her  adopted  son 
Longfellow?  These  are  the  "Cam- 
bridge group, ' '  whose  literary  reputation 
is  still  so  largely  identical  with  the 
reputation    of    America.      We 


doubt  if  half  a  century  hence  Harvard's 
fame  will  be  brighter  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
account  than  on  that  of  these  same  lit- 
erary craftsmen  with  whom  her  vogue 
has  been  associated  so  long. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  there  are  twenty  signed  contri- 
butions, of  which  eight  are  from  the 
pens  of  college  teachers,  namely:  Pro- 
fessors Taussig  of  Harvard,  Lewis  of 
Tufts,  Hodell  of  the  Women's  College 
at  Baltimore,  Babbitt  of  Harvard,  Neil- 
son  of  Harvard,  Herrick  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Fletcher  of  Columbia 
and  Tabb  of  St.  Charles.  The  only 
Browm  contributor's  name  we  remember 
seeing  in  this  foremost  literary  mag- 
azine since  time  out  of  mind  is  that  of 
Professor  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  of  Boston 
University,  who  somehow  finds  leisure 
to  write  pleasing  essays  for  the  periodi- 
cal press  every  little  while. 

But  perhaps  we  are  going  too  far 
afield.  The  text  from  which  we  meant 
to  do  our  modest  preaching  was  merely 
this,  that  what  gives  a  college  its  largest 
and  highest  distinction  is  creative  liter- 
ature, and  all  that  we  would  care  to  add 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents. 

TWO    POEMS 

By    Walter   C.  Bronson,    '87.     From  the 

Brunonian.,  December  17 ,  1887 

BALM 

When  from  her  searching  through  the  bound- 
less Night 
My  baflfled  Thought  returns  on  weary  wing, 
Too  sick  at  heart,  too  spiritless  to  sing 

A  loftier  strain  or  'tempt  a  higher  flight, 

I  throw  myself  into  the  dear  delight 
Of  human  things,  sweet  human  things,  and 

cling 
To  simple  joys  that  fondly  clustering 

Around    our    lives    can    make    them    briefly 
bright, — 
My  child's  sweet  prattle,  days  of  early  spring, 
A  dewy  rose,  a  bmok's  low  murmuring, 
The  love  or  friendship  of  a  few  choice  souls. 

So  gain  I  courage  to  renew  the  fight. 
As  travellers  linger  by  the  cheerful  coals, 

Ere  once  they  plunge  again  into  the  night. 

BEAUTY  AND  DUTY 

I  walked  beside  the  moonlit  sea; 

The  witchery  of  its  silver  sheen 
Stole  my  heart  away  from  me: 

"O  Beauty,  thou  shalt  be  my  queen!" 
Then  the  still  sad  Christ  arose. 

More  beautiful  than  beauty  He! 
My  soul  with  deeper  longing  glows: 

"Duty,  thou  my  king  shalt  be!" 
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By    William     Whitman    Bailey,    '64 


HE  Whately  Burial,"  fa- 
mous in  Brown  tradition, 
passed  away  with  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  no  longer  a  time  for 
masquerading-  and  buffoonery.  Even 
young  men  were  wrestling  with  serious 
problems  involving  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. Grim  realities  called  for  earnest 
and  brave  thought.  If  there  were  to  be 
parades  of  any  kind,  by  common  con- 
sent they  were  of  a  martial  character. 
The  University  Cadets  supplanted  The 
Widow  of  Bath,  Harlequin,  Mephisto, 
Puck  or  other  grotesque  enactment. 

While  the  old  burials  lasted,  however, 
Brown  could  boast  a  unique  and  inter- 
esting custom,  often  calling  forth  high 
literary  proficiency  or  histrionic  and 
poetic  powers.  Those  were  days  when 
men  read  and  the  result  was  shown 
in  achievement.  Though  I  was  not 
actually  in  college  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  rite,  I  attended  the  University 
Grammar  School  at  the  time  and  hence 
saw  and  knew  much  of  college  mat- 
ters, for  the  school  stood  in  peculiarly 
intimate  relations  with  the  university. 
The  juniors  took  this  method  of 
wreaking  their  spite  against  certain  ob- 
noxious text-books — not  in  themselves 
reprehensible,  to  be  sure,  but  the  books 
•demanded  hard  work  and  must  be  pun- 
ished therefor.  Man's  place  in  nature — 
they  called  themselves  men — was  to 
loaf.  For  quite  a  time  Whately  and 
Spalding — rhetoric  and  logic — were 
especially  condemned.  Though  the 
Devil  appeared  in  the  procession,  I 
think  he  never  volunteered  as  advo- 
cate. The  poor  authors  were  tried  and 
condemned  on  the  flimsiest  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  In  carnival  array,  each 
one  vying  with  his  neighbor  to  rig  him- 
self in  striking  apparel,  the  juniors 
marched  through  the  streets  escorted 
by  the  other  undergraduates  and  a  vast 
number  of  interested  youth.  With  red- 
fire  and  Roman  candles,  they  acted 
then  much  as  they  do  now  after  an 
athletic  victory.      Many  staid,  reverend 


citizens,  now  pillars  of  church,  or  state 
or  bar,  have  we  seen  playing  monkey- 
shines  in  these  old-time  processions. 
Often  today,  they  are  all  too  ready  to 
condemn  another  generation  by  no 
means  worse  than  themselves.  The 
point  of  view  between  "in  college"  and 
"out"  is  profound  and  radical. 

After  a  lengthened  parade  through 
the  chief  streets  and  a  march  past  the 
houses  of  certain  favorite  professors,  the 
procession  embarked  at  Fox  Point — 
and  proceeding  down  the  river  for  some 
distance  consigned  the  books,  which  by 
the  way  were  contained  in  a  coffin,  to 
the  depths  profound,  while  the  band 
played  a  dirge.  There  was  always  an 
oration  and  a  poem,  many  of  which 
were  clever  and  some  even  brilliant.  I 
doubt  if  any  of  these  are  now  extant, 
though  I  recall  a  couplet  from  one  of 
the  poems, — I  forget  the  year  and  the 
author,  in  which  the  tables  are  neatly 
turned  on  Spalding  by  condemning  him 
in  a  term  of  his  own: — 

"Down  below,  in  realms  of  woe, 
His    soul   is    'quantified'." 

A  high  priest  conducted  appropriate 
services,  while  Mephisto  stood  ready  to 
thrust  the  obnoxious  authors,  consid- 
ered to  be  embodied  in  their  works,  into 
outer  darkness. 

It  was  a  high  honor  to  be  chosen  for 
any  of  the  offices  of  the  burial:  priest, 
orator,  poet,  odist,  were  all  supposed  to 
be  selected  with  great  care,  but  some- 
times politics  intruded  its  ugly  face 
even  on  this  festive  occasion.  Yet  a 
stupid  or  egregiously  imfit  man  could 
hardly  run  for  an  office  demanding 
literary  ability  and  considerable  learn- 
ing. The  chief  marshal,  I  recall,  and 
perhaps  his  aids,  was  chosen  from  the 
junior  class. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  year  these 
burials  began,  but  they  were  in  full 
blast  in  the  three  years  I  was  at  Lyon's 
School,  as  the  University  Grammar 
School  was  more  popularly  called.  As 
I   have  said,  the  war  killed  them,  but 
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after  a  lull  of  some  years  they  were  re- 
vived in  a  somewhat  different  form. 
The  exercise  now  became  a  cremation, 
and  with  other  objects  of  opprobrium 
it  was  the  rather  personal  habit  to  vitu- 
perize  teacher  as  well'  as  author  and  to 
bury  the  former  where  it  was  possible, 
as  the  unforg-iveable  parent  of  such 
arid,  wearisome  stuff.  No  biting-  or 
sarcastic  terms  were  of  sufficient  force, 
often,  to  express  ihe  class  contempt  or 
bitterness,  and  when  the  thing  thus  be- 
came cruel  and  lost  its  old  pleasant 
aroma,  it  was  but  a  question  of  time  as 
to  its  passing. 

wSome  of  the  faculty  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  the  immolation  of  their  offspring" 
and  to  pithy  references  to  their  appear- 
ance, habit  or  utterances,  while  others, 
among  them  dear  old  Packard,  offered 
to  present  a  whole  set  of  his  works  for 
incremation,  thus  defeating  the  desire 
to  burn  them  ;  he  showed  too  much 
willingness,  like  Theodore  Hook  with 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

These  later  processions,  instead  of 
taking  boats  for  a  burial,  paraded  the 
streets  in  mardi-gras  attire,  crossed 
Red  Bridge,  and  after  seeing  that  all 
the  class  and  proper  functionaries  and 
they  only  were  across,  by  arrangement 
with  the  authorities  opened  the  draw, 
thus  excluding  the  crowd.  With  an 
innate  horror  of  a  throng,  I  never  passed 


over  with  the  mourners  and  hence  can  • 
not  describe  the  orgies  or  rites.  They 
were  always  fully  noted  by  agile  and 
imaginative  reporters.  I  do  not  know 
dates,  but  I  think  cremation  continued 
into  the  eighties,  for  I  remember  a 
brother-in-law  borrowing  "my  father's 
sword  and  mine"  to  represent  perhaps 
"The  So'dier  Legion,"  familiar  on  the 
rostrum  of  those  days.  All  sorts  of 
characters  were  assumed  in  the  parade, 
regardless  of  sex  or  previous  condition. 
Finally,  with  solemn,  weird  and  pe- 
culiar liturgies,  the  unhallowed  works 
were  consigned  to  "sulphurous  and 
tormenting  flames."  Of  course  in 
transparencies,  legends  and  caricatures 
the  faculty  came  in  for  unsparing  criti- 
cism. Happy  the  professor  or  tutor 
who  was  pachydermatous. 

All  such  things  go  too  far  in  this  line, 
become  stale  in  wit,  and  bv  degrees 
lose  their  interest,  as  did  this  custom, 
originally  innocent  and  interesting.  It 
died  by  the  weight  of  its  own  accre- 
tions, but  for  a  longtime  gave  to  Brown 
a  unique  and  striking  custom. 

This  article  is  written  to  call  out  from 
a  rapidly  passing  generation,  a  little 
older  than  mine,  other  and  better  notes 
upon  this,  or  perhaps  other  customs. 
It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  preserve  too 
many  reminiscences  of  Old  Brown. 


SIX    HUNDRED   AND  TWENTY  BROWN    MEN 
DINE   AT    BOSTON 


Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  the   Chief   Guest  of  the  Evening 


XJTSIDE  the  boundaries  of 
the  Brown  campus  nowhere 
has  there  ever  been  such  a 
gathering  of  Brown  alumni 
as  at  the  35th  annual  re- 
union of  the  Brown  Alumni  Association 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  at  the  American 
House  in  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  March  10.  Over  620  plates 
were  laid,  the  younger  graduates  being 
forced  to  dine  in  a  separate  apartment. 


They  were  permitted,  however,  to  join 
the  main  company  before  the  speaking 
began. 

The  speaking  was  excellent.  Presi- 
dent Faunce  was  in  his  usual  form. 
Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  D.  D.,  '74,  of 
Brookline  made  a  pithy  address, 
ex-Representative  Samuel  L.  Powers, 
manager  of  the  Taft  boom  in  Massachu- 
setts, spoke  for  Dartmouth,  Borden  D. 
Whiting,  '98,  of  the  New  Jersey  railroad 
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commission  told  of  conditions  in  his 
state,  and  Governor  Hughes,  arriving- 
,  from  the  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  that  of 
Delta  Upsilson,  about  9:45,  completed 
the  speaking  list. 

Among  other  things,  Dr.  Faunce 
said: 

"When  some  of  us  entered  college  we  had 
to  affix  our  signatures  to  the  'rules  of  the 
college.'  That  document  has  long  since  van- 
ished. The  only  rule  is  'be  decent;  be  a 
Christian  gentleman.' 

"In  the  private  preparatory  school  each 
hour  in  the  day  is  assigned  to  a  definite  task, 
from  the  rising  bell  to  the  putting  out  of  the 
lights.  In  college  every  student  is  master  of 
his  own  time.  He  has  the  freedom  of  man- 
hood, and  if  he  is  unfitted  for  that  freedom  he 
should  remain  in  preparatory  school  until  he 
has  grown  up.  In  our  buildings  we  have  no 
protectors.  In  student  celebrations  we  have 
a  celebration  committee,  and  say  to  the  com- 
mittee: 'Whatever  you  indorse,  the  students 
may  do.'  Education  through  responsibility  is 
the  keynote  of  modern  college  life. 

"But  does  not  this  mean  many  blunders? 
Surely  it  does.  Often  the  public,  failing  to 
unde  stand  our  principles,  asks  why  some  of- 
ficial does  not  patrol  the  campus  and  make 
obstreperous  youths  obey  him.  The  public 
may  point  to  some  mistakes  of  student  or- 
ganizations and  ask  why  such  things  are  per- 
mitted. 

"Because  it  is  better  to  blunder  as  free 
men  than  to  do  the  wisest  possible  things 
under  compulsion  Wherever  there  is  free- 
dom there  will  be  crudity,  but  there  will  be 
self-control,  responsibility  and  true  citizenship. 
The  American  college  cannot  go  back.  More 
and  more  completely  it  will  achieve  self-gov- 
ernment as  the  fine->t  preparation  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nation." 

Dr.  Gifford  began  by  saying  that  he 
hadn't  seen  so  many  men  assembled 
together  since  he  was  in  prison.  "They 
go  there  for  the  good  of  the  State,"  he 
added.  "We  come  here  for  the  good 
of  our  college." 

Dr.  Gifford  made  a  number  of  humor- 
ous references  to  early  days  in  Brown, 
declaring  among  other  things  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  math- 
ematics, but  he  had  a  terribly  hard 
time  in  getting  through.  "It  does  me 
a  world  of  good  to  meet  Professor 
Clarke  here  on  a  level,"  he  added. 

President  Adams  proposed  three 
cheers  for  the  Green  and  White  of  Dart- 
mouth and  they  were  given  with  a  will. 
Then  he  presented  Hon.  wSamuel  L. 
Powers  of  Newton. 

"In  the  face  of  this  splendid  gathering  of 
Brown  men,  I  appreciate  what  the  Brown 
spirit  is, "  said  Mr.  Powers.     I  am  aware    that 


of  late  OLirtwo  college  athletic  associations 
have  not  been  un  the  most  intimate  terms.  I 
realize  also  that  I  may  have  not  shown  the 
greatest  loyalty  to  your  distinguished  son 
whom  you  expect  here  I  am  here  under  a 
flag  of  truce. 

"When  the  captain  of  our  baseball  team 
protested  hst  June  against  the  decision  of  an 
umpire  he  was  speaking  only  in  a  Pickwick- 
ian sense.  He  had  no  idea  of  withdrawing 
his  team  from  the  field.  He  was  simply  ex- 
ercising the  prerogative  of  Dartmouth  to  en- 
ter a  protest.  The  umpire,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  'called  his  blufl:.' 

Mr.  Powers  said  that  Dartmouth  had  re- 
frained from  putting  any  presidential  candi- 
date in  the  field,  being  willing  that  Yale  and 
Brown  should  fight  it  out. 

"The  distinguished  son  of  Brown  and  the 
distinguished  son  of  Yale  stand  for  the  same 
principles,"  Mr.  Powers  declared,  'and  if 
either  is  elected  to  the  presidency,  the  repub- 
lic will  continue  to  control  not  only  the  des- 
tinies of  this  land,   but  of  the  entire  world." 

"I  want  to  propose  this  toast  in  conclusion,  " 
Mr.  Powers  said,  "Brown  and  Dartmouth. 
Both  founded  in  the  same  decade;  both  have 
rendered  great  service  to  the  nation;  may 
both  go  on  giving  great  service  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
this  republic." 

Mr.  Whiting,  '98,  referred  to  Gover- 
nor Hughes  as  "the  most  curiously 
scrutinized  exhibit  in  the  national  pres- 
idential showcase."  He  predicted  that 
if  the  Republicans  failed  to  nominate 
Hughes  or  Taft,  New  Jersey  would  go 
Democratic. 

The  cheering  and  applause  which 
greeted  (rovernor  Htighes's  appearance 
was  deafening  and  lasted  several  min- 
utes. When  something  like  order  had 
been  restored  three  Brown  cheers  were 
proposed  for  Governor  Hughes,  and 
they  were  roared,  the  volume  of 
sound  filling  the  corridors  of  the  hotel. 
Then  cheers  were  given  for  the  class  of 
'81,  Governor  Hughes's  class,  and  lastly 
the  '81  alumni,  of  whom  there  was  a 
good-sized  gathering,  gave  three  more 
rah-rahs  for  Hughes  and  for  Brown. 

The  governor  said  in  part: 

"The  Brown  I  knew  was  the  Brown  of  in- 
spiration. When  Johony  Link  told  us  some- 
thing about  the  spirit  of  Latin  poetry  we 
imbibed  his  influence  and  an  inspiration  from 
it  that  still  remains  with  us.  How  true  it  is 
that  men  teach  what  they  unconsciously  im- 
part to  the  students!  Johnny  Link  was  a 
benediction  to  all  Brown  students. 

■'When  Professor  Diman  spoke  to  us  of 
philosophy,  twirling  his  glasses  in  his  hand, 
we  received  our  inspiration  in  the  way  he  said 
it  and  the  ennobling  life  which  he  lived.  I 
recall  a  session  which  President  Robinson 
had  with  me,  in  the  course  of  which   he   said 
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"Young  man,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  fountains  of  \-our  heart  will  be  broken  up  ' 
It   was   the  best   sermon  which    I   ever   had. 

"From  their  teachings  in  part  I  have  gained 
a  few  ideas  which  I  have  been  trying  to  apply 
and  put  into  practice  in  daily  life.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  office  except  the  work  to  do. 
Distinction  is  a  mockery  save  to  those  who 
enjoy  it.  The  halo  is  a  little  hot  at  times. 
(Applause.)  There  are  times  when  you'd  like 
to  take  it  off.  There  are  times  when  you'd 
like  to  withdraw  from  public  gaze  and  crit- 
icism and  retire  to  private  life. 

"My  philosophy  is,  do  what  is  put  up  to  you 
as  well  as  you  know  how,  and  let  the  rest 
take  care  of  itself 

"Up  in  New  York  state  they  except  a  good 
deal  of  one.  There  are  some  who  want  the 
governor  to  be  legislature,  courts  and  about 
everything  else.  Then  there  are  some  who 
don't  want  him  to  be  quite  so  much.  In  New 
York  the  governor  has  the  power  to  remove 
from  local  office  sheriffs  and  other  officials 
who  are  not  doing  their  duty.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  there  is  hardly  a  county  in  the 
state  where  things  don't  work  right — and  in 
most  of  them  they  don't  seem  to  go  entirely 
right— in  which  they  don't  expect  the  gover- 
nor to  make  them  right  without  parley,  im- 
mediately and  without  even  a  hearing.  They 
have  bored  into  me  to  an  alarming  extent. 
We  have  had  a  chance  to  make  it   clear    that 


the  important  thing  is  to  investigate  and  as- 
certain the  facts  and  to  base  fair  judgment 
upon  an  investigation  made  on  the  merits  of  a 
question.  Then  the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a 
sincere  attempt  to  do  what  the  facts  require. 

"There  is  a  great  temptation  in  political  life 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  That  is  a 
question  in  perspective  which  is  hard  to  solve. 
Under  an  influence  and  training  such  as  a 
man  receives  at  Brown  it  seems  most  obnox- 
ious to  sav  to  a  legislator,  'I  will  not  sign 
your  good  bill  unless  you  do  so  and  so,'  or  to 
another,  'I  will  sign  your  bad  bill  if  you  do 
not  do  so  and  so  '  If  a  bill  is  good  it  ought 
to  go,  and  if  it  is  bad  it  ought  not  to  go." 
(Great  applause.) 

After  the  dinner,  which  was  enthu- 
siastic all  through,  Governor  Hughes 
shook  hands  with  the  great  company  in 
the  parlors  of  the  hotel. 

Following  are  the  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  J.  M.  English, 
D.  D.,  '70;  vice-president,  George  F. 
Bean,  '81,  secretary,  Charles  E.  Clift, 
'97;  treasurer.  F.  W.  Woodcock,  '91; 
executive  committee:  R.  E.  Corlew,  '98, 
Fred  T.  Field,  '00;  Fred  W.  Bliss,  '79, 
H.  H.  Tucker,  '01;    C.  R.  Branch,  '07. 


PRESIDENTIAL    HUGHES* 


By   Charles    W.    Towne,    '97 


"At  old  Brunonia  we  do  not   draw   the 

color  line. 
We  greet  the  red  man  and  the  black,  and 

toast  them  when  we  dine; 
The  white  man  and  the  yellow  man  we 

cheer  in  cap  and  gown, 
But  favorite  of  all  our  hues  is  g'ood   old 

Hughes  of  Brown. 

CHORUS 

"For   him   we're   marching,   marching 

along,   H-U-G-H-E-S. 
Follow  vour  noses,  he'll  be  our    Moses, 

out  of  the  wilderness. 
wStick  to  your  colors,  stick  to  your  guns, 

Don't  let  him  lose. 
Here's  to  Brunonia,  here's  to  her  Sons, 

Here's  fo  presidential  Hughes! 

"From  violet   to    peacock   pink    Dame 

Fashion's  colors  range; 
Last  year  the  ladies  wore  burnt  rose — 

this  year  they  want  a  change; 
But  Alma  Mater  still  prefers  the  Hughes 

of  Eighty-One — 


They  are  not  fast,  they  cannot  fade, and 
yet — they're  bound  to  run. 

"Now   Teddy's   Big    Stick     helped    to 

boost  the  fame  of  'Alice  blues,' 
But  they  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the  old 

Brunonian  Hughes; 
And  Taft  says  things  look   'rosy'    now, 

but  just  you  wait  until 
He  tries   to  get  those    colored   votes — 

they'll  all  look  black  to  Bill. 

"Way  down  in  Washington  there  stands 

a  famous  House  of  White, 
'Twill  have  a  change  of  tenants  soon,  as 

we  have  won  our  fight; 
And  when  the    Governor  steps  up  and 

Theodore  steps  down, 
The  White  House  we  will  decorate  with 

modest  Hughes  of  Brown." 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  Governor  Hughes's 
address,  at  the  Boston  dinner,  March  10,  this 
new  topical  Brown  song,  composed  by  Charles 
W.  Towne,  was  sung  by  him,  the  alumni 
joining  in  the  chorus.  The  song  was  sung  to 
the  tune  of  the  Brown  Victory  March. 
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BROWN    DINNER   AT    NEW   YORK 


RID  AY  evening:,  March  6, 
was  the  time  set  for  the 
annual  Brown  dinner  in 
New  York.  This  year  the 
place  chosen  was  the  Knick- 
erbocker hotel.  There  were  200  in 
attendance  and  a  grand  good  occasion 
it  was. 

The  speechmaking  was  nearly  con- 
cluded when  Governor  Hughes  entered 
with  his  military  secretary,  Colonel 
Treadwell.  He  was  received  with  en- 
thusiastic applause  and  much  waving  of 
napkins. 

Governor  Hughes  was  preceded  in 
the  postprandial  exercises  by  Gardner 
Colby,  '87,  president  of  the  club  and 
toastmaster  of  the  evening;  J-  B.  F. 
Herreshoff,  '70;  Professor  Courtney 
Langdon,  William  R.  Doiman,  '92; 
President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  and  Presi- 
dent Charles  Lincoln  White,  '87,  of 
Colby  College. 

Governor  Hughes  commenced  with  a 
casual  reference  to  the  speakers  who 
had  preceded,  when  he  arose  just  a 
little  before  midnight  to  make  his  ad- 
dress. He  said  he  was  heartily  glad  to 
have  had  for  once  a  little  rest,  in  which 
he  was  able  to  sit  back  and  here  some- 
one else  talk. 

"Just  about  this  time  of  night  I  think 
of  the  storv  of  the  man  who  asked  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  how  it  seemed  to  be  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Lincoln  responded  that  it 
reminded  him  of  the  case  of  a  man  riding 
on  a  rail,  who  said  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  prominence  he  would  just  as 
leave  walk." 

"If  I  were  vested  with  despotic 
power,"  said  the  governor,  "I  would 
massacre  all  the  men  who  have  told 
about  my  youthful  days  in  Brown.  Ac- 
cording to  these  veracious  chronicles  I 
never  read  a  novel  until  I  was  a  junior 
in  college  and  was  so  absorbed  in  science 
that  I  missed  all  the  poetry  and  romance 
of  college  life.  There  are  those  here 
to-night  who  know  better.  It  is  best  to 
forget  the  traditions  made  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment." 

The  Governor  closed  with  the  advice, 
"  Keep  cool,    vigilant  and  purposeful, 


don't  try  to  take  the  world  upon  your 
shoulders,  but  keep  your  course 
straight . ' '  He  praised  President  Faunce 
and  the  faculty  and  declared  Brown  to 
be  a  great  college.  The  address  was 
greeted  with  great  cheers. 

PRESIDENT  FAUNCE 

Governor  Hughes's  name  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  other  speakers 
of  the  evening.  President  Faunce  be- 
gan his  address  with  a  discussion  of  the 
object  of  a  college  course.  He  said  in 
part: 

"The  object  of  a  college  course  is  twofold: 
to  enable  a  man  to  fit  into  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  to  give  him  the  vision  and  power  to  shape 
the  world  as  it  onght  to  be.  Education  gives 
a  man  both  adjustment  and  power  of  initiative. 

Unless  a  man  is  adjusted  to  his  own  age,  he 
can  do  nothing  for  it.     Eight  hundred  years 
ago  the  genial  pessimist,  Omar  Khayam,  sang: 
'O  Love,  could  you  and  I  with  him  conspire 
To  shape  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire. 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits, 
And  then  remold  it  to  our  hearts'  desire?' 

' '  No  we  would  not — if  we  have  any  common 
sense.  To  shatter  the  world  to  bits  as  the 
first  step  in  its  improvement  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  Anarchist;  it  is  the  madness  that  lay  be- 
hind the  recent  tragedy  in  Portugal.  If  we 
would  really  help  the  world,  we  must  fall  in 
line  and  take  hold.  We  must  conform  before 
we  can  transform.  We  must  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, the  dress,  the  customs  of  our  fellow 
men  so  far  as  these  are  innocent. 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  be  a  free-lance  or 
iconoclast.  It  is  easy  to  vociferate  opinions 
in  the  public  square,  and  then  retract  them 
the  next  week;  but  thefinest  fruit  of  education 
is  soundness  of  judgment, 

"The  man  whose  idea  of  politics  is  so  lofty 
that  he  does  not  vote  for  any  candidate,  whose 
idea  of  religion  is  so  high  that  he  cannot  work 
with  any  church,  whose  idea  of  college  edu- 
cation is  so  delicate  that  he  sits  looking  out  of 
the  window  while  his  classmates  march  in 
commencement  procession,  the  man  who  is  too 
good  for  the  actual  struggling  world  around 
him — he  is  an  alien  in  the  world,  and  so  use- 
less. To  understand  our  age  and  become  a 
genuine  part  of  it  is  the  first  essential. 

"The  young  man  whose  chief  ideal  is  to 
figure  gracefullv  at  social  functions  or  to  race 
over  the  country  in  an  automobile  is  not  a 
promising  type  of  American  manhood.  Some- 
how every  one  of  us,  in  college  and  after,  must 
be  made  to  feel  the  everlasting  'you've  got 
to'  of  the  moral  universe. 

PROFESSOR  LANGDON 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  intercollegiate 
athletics.  Professor  Langdon  said  he  could 
congratulate  the  alumni  on  the  fact  that  never 
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before    had    athletics    at    Brown    been    in   a 
healthier  condition  than  at  present. 

Brown's  independent  stand  in  limiting  the 
faculty's  co::trol  of  the  students'  athletic 
activities  to  strict  insistence  upon  their  satis- 
factory standing  in  scholarship  and  conduct 
had,  he  said,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
on  students'  organizations,  produced  the  hap- 
piest results. 

"In  athletics  proper,  "  he  said,  "Brown  stu- 
dents now  control  themselves,  make  and  en- 
force their  own  eligibility  rules  and  look  only 
for  such  public  recognition  of  their  efforts  as 
they  c:in  secure  on  the  basis  of  being  athletics 
who  make  no  other  claim  than  that  of  being 
bona  fide  members  of  the  university  in  good 
standing.  In  thus  limiting  criticism  of  her 
athletics  to  criticism  of  their  athletic  ability 
and  academic  status,  Brown,  though  regretting 
that  she  still  stands  alone,  feels  nevertheless, 
proud  of  the  fact." 

Professor  Langdon  then  went  on  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  he  thought  was  fast  becoming 
a  serious  menace  to  the  university's  future  as 
primarily  an  institution  of  liberal  culture. 
This  was  the  very  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students  coming  to  Brown  to  take 
the  regular  academic  course  in  comparison 
with  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  were 
availing  themselves  of  engineering  and  other 
so-called  "practical"  courses  of  study  which 
the  college  has  been  induced  and  encouraged 
to  offer. 

If  this  continued  it  was  to  be  feared  that  an 
unfortunate  change  would  slowly  take  place 
in  the  character  of  the  institution,  he  said. 
Brown  made  her  fame  as  an  ins-titution  well 
qualified  to  supply  what  must  ever  be  the  most 
seriuos  need  of  the  country,  which,  he  thought 
was  not  so  much  the  production  of  a  few  cele- 
brated experts  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  trained 
practitioners  of  applied  science  on  the  other, 
but  that  of  men  trained  in  the  love  of  truth, 
beauty  and  character  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
fitted  to  dignify  their  future  vocations  by  the 
liberality  of  the  culture  and  the  nature  of  the 
ideals  which  they  would  carry  with  them  into 
private  and  public  life. 


J.   B.   F.   HERRESHOFF 

J.  B.  F.  Herreshoff,  '70,  of  New  York,  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  "Changes  Desired  in 
College  Education."  He  argued  in  favor  of 
making  the  scientific  and  engineering  educa- 
tion much  more  general  than  it  usually  is  to- 
day in  most  colleges.  The  reason  he  cited  for 
laying  more  stress  on  these  branches  was  the 
largely  increased  deman  J  in  manufacturing  and 
railroad  interests,  in  building  and  in  ship  con- 
struction for  men  trained  along  these  lines. 
He  pointed  out  that  large  corporations  carried 
on  their  work  by  means  of  committees  made 
up  of  heads  of  departments  and  that  it  was 
desirable  that  even  the  business  men  in  these 
bodies  should  have  an  engineering  education. 
DR.   WHITE,   '87. 

Dr.  Charles  Lincoln  White,  '87,  president 
of  Colby  College,  ^ave  a  serious  talk  on  the 
subject  of  the  morals  of  the  students  of  the 
present  day.  He  declared  that  the  home, 
the  church  and  the  college  were  charj^ed  with 
the  building  of  a  man's  character,  and  that  if 
a  college  were  to  make  leaders  of  men  it  must 
keep  the  lives  of  the  stndents  pure.  He  said 
much  went  on  in  a  college  that  the  president 
did  see,  although  he  wasn't  supposed  to,  and 
that  the  president  sees  much  that  is  break- 
ing down  the  best  work  of  the  instructor. 
THE  NEW  OFFICERS 

At  the  business  meeting  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  dinner.  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bumpus,  '84,  curator  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  clu'o,  in  place  of  Gardner  Colby. 
Mr.  Herreshoff  was  elected  vice  president  and 
A.  B.  Meacham,  '96  and  William  R.  Dorman, 
'92,  were  elected  treasurer  and  secretary,  re- 
spectively, for  another  term. 

The  new  board  of  governors  comprises  the 
above,  with  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  Arthur  Lin- 
coln, Charles  E.  Hughes,  Norman  S.  Dike, 
James  May  Duane  and  Gardner  Colby. 

At  the  dinner  besides  the  persons  already 
mentioned  were  William  H.  Watson  of  the 
class  of  '52,  who  came  from  Utica.  He  was 
the  oldest  graduate  present.  Charles  L. 
Balch  of  the  class  of  '55  was  the  next  oldest. 


PRESIDENT  FAUNCE  IN  AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENT 


President  Faunce  is  in  California, 
whither  he  went  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  University  of  California; 
he  was  also  the  charter  day  speaker 
there.  On  Saturday  evening-,  March 
28,  he  was  on  his  way  from  San  Jose  to 
San    Francisco  in  an   automobile  with 


friends,  when  the  machine  ran  into  a 
telegraph  pole,  throwing-  out  all  of  the 
occupants,  one  of  whom  had  his  collar- 
bone broken.  Dr.  Faunce  escaped  with 
a  severe  shakingf-up,  and  was  able  to 
attend  a  Delta  Upsilon  dinner  in  San 
Francisco  the  same  evening. 
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COMMENCEMENT     AFTERNOON 

Manager  Frost  has  arranged  an  ex- 
cellent baseball  schedule,  though  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Princeton  does  not  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  it.  Last  year  Brown 
played  a  hard  schedule  and  won  every 
game,  only  to  be  met  with  the  remark- 
able claim  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
Princeton  team,  which  had  been  beaten 
several  times,  was  entitled  to  first  place. 

Mr.  Frost  attempted  to  secure  Cornell 
for  the  class  day  and  commencement 
games  in  Providence  next  June,  but, 
failing  in  the  attempt,  has  listed  the  old 
familiar  "  alumni  "  game  for  the  latter 
date.  This  is  wholly  regrettable.  The 
commencement  crowd  at  Brown  does 
not  want  to  see  an  alumni  team  play. 
It  wants  a  game  between  Brown  and 
some  other  college,  and  is  entitled  to  it. 
Year  after  year,  when  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging a  match  with  another  college 
has  been   encountered,   the  "alumni" 


team  has  been  substituted  as  a  filler. 
Nobody,  or  practically  nobody,  desires 
it,  and  it  would  be  almost  better  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  have  a  commence- 
ment game  than  to  provide  this  com- 
paratively uninteresting  contest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  commencement 
afternoon  is  overcrowded  anyway.  Be- 
fore the  exercises  in  wSayles  Hall  are 
near  their  conclusion  the  bands  of  the 
alumni  procession  begin  to  play,  the 
costumed  classes  prance  and  cheer  on 
the  middle  campus,  and  the  eminent 
orators  from  abroad  find  the  interest  of 
their  audience  flagging.  It  is  "  up  to  " 
the  commencement  day  committee  to 
guard  in  some  way  against  such  a  con- 
flict of  attractions  this  year.  Last  year, 
as  the  ALUMNI  MONTHLY  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  Sayles  Hall  ex- 
ercises were  tediously  prolonged,  and 
after  an  unnecessarily  expanded  local 
programme,  two  honored  guests  from 
distant  places  were  compelled  to  talk 
to  a  weary  and  restless  throng. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  incident  next  June.  The 
MONTHLY  has  urged  the  matter  on 
the  committee's  attention  in  due  season 
and  will  revert  to  it  whenever  it  seems 
opportune  to  do  so.  It  would  be  highly 
unfortunate  to  bring  distinguished 
speakers  to  Brown  on  commencement 
day  again  only  to  precede  them  with 
several  local  speakers ,  however  interest- 
ing. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  decision 
ought  to  be  reached  as  to  what  the 
vSayles  Hall  exercises  are  meant  to  be. 
Are  they  held  for  the  purpose  of  hearing, 
from  the  president,  how  the  university 
has  progressed  during  the  year  ;  from 
the  governor,  how  proud  the  state  is  of 
the  "  college  on  the  hill;"  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  various  classes,  how 
glad  they  are  to  present  this,  that  or 
the  other  memorial  of  their  loyalty  ? 
( )r  are  the  exercises  held  to  enable  the 
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alumni  to  listen  to  two  or  three  good 
talks  from  accomplished  and  eloquent 
leaders  in  the  intellectual  world  ? 

The  attempt  to  crowd  both  ideals  into 
two  hours  is  perennially  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  proving-  a  farce  and  a  failure. 


RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCES    TO- 
DAY IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the 
university  charter  recognized  all  the 
sects  prominent  in  Rhode  Island  in  1764, 
and  that  if  those  who  framed  it  were 
called  upon  to  frame  a  new  instrument 
today,  they  would  be  confronted  by  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  population. 

That  this  is  so  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  figures  issued  by  the  state 
commissioner  of  industrial  statistics, 
Colonel  George  H.  Webb,   '90: 

RHODE    ISLAND    RELIGIOUS   PREFERENCES 

Roman   Catholics  -  -  243,936 

Protestants  not  specified  -  61,209 

Episcopalians         _  .  .  46,179 

Baptists                    -  -  -  41,354 

Methodist  Episcopalians  -  21,860 

Congregationalists  -  -  21,058 

Jews             -             -  -  -  9,598 

Lutherans                -  -  -  9,376 

Free  Will  Baptists  -  -  6,145 

Presbyterians         -  -  -  5,042 

Universalists           -  -  -  4,014 

Unitarians                -  -  -  2,146 

Adventists              -  -  -  2,025 

Seventh  Day  Baptists  -  -  1,269 

Friends        -             -  -  -  i,074 

Six  Principle  Baptists  -  -  1,059 

Christian  Scientists  -  -  378 

Salvation  Army      -  -  .  84 

All  others                -  -  -  2,227 


Total         -  .  -  -  480,082 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  the 
Baptists,  who  have  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  university  corporation, 
comprise  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the- 
whole  population,  while  the  board  of 
trustees  is  made  up  of  those  who  profess 
allegiance  to  sects  that  comprise  less 
than  14  per.  cent,  of  the  population. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  in 
1764 — and  we  do  not  believe  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  was  ever  22-36  Bap- 
tist, the  charter  does  not  provide  for  a 
proportionate  representation  now.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  should;  indeed  we 
think  the  proportionate  representation 
idea  is  all  wrong.  But  we  simply  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions in  Rhode  Island,  and  to  the  cor- 
relative fact  of  the  rigid  exclusion  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  community  from 
representation  in  the  university  gov- 
ernment. 


COLLEGE  ARCHITECTURE 
Most  of  our  American  universities 
are,  architecturally  speaking,  hodge- 
podge. At  Brown  we  have,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  put  it  the 
other  day,  less  "plague-spots"  than 
some  other  colleges  have,  but  even  so, 
there  is  too  little  uniformity.  Not  that 
we  ought  to  worship  an  architectural 
fetich  at  Brown.  It  would  be  highly 
unfortunate  if  we  were  to  erect  buildings 
year  after  year  looking  as  much  alike 
one  another  as  the  cement  houses  that 
Mr.  Edison  proposes  to  cast  by  the  hun- 
dred out  of  the  same  mold.  But  there 
should  be  a  general  harmony,  as  every- 
body is  ready,  we  think,  to  admit. 

Browii  seems  destined  to  be  a  Ren- 
aissance university,  and  probably  of  that 
type  of  Renaissance  which  we  ordinarily 
call  Colonial.  Perhaps  we  might  better 
call  it  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth century  Classical.  It  is,  in 
general,  the  Graeco- Roman  ideal  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  Northern  Europe.  We 
have  the  English  Collegiate  at  the 
Women's  College,  but  if  we  are  wise  we 
shall  keep  all  suggestions  of  the  Gothic 
off  the  main  campus,  now  that  we  have 
committed  ourselves  so  strongly  to  the 
Southern  European  style. 

Princeton,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
like  Brown  has  suffered  from  bad  archi- 
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tecture  and  still  shows  some  incongru- 
ous structures  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  or  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  period,  has  adopted  the  Collegiate 
Gothic,  and  a  fine  style  it  is.  The  new- 
comer at  Princeton  sees  immediately 
before  him  as  he  aligfhts  from  the  train 
an  impressive  stone  archway  with  cas- 
tellated turrets,  set  diagonally  to  the 
station  platform.  At  right  angles  to 
this  are  long  rows  of  two- story  stone 
buildings  in  the  same  style,  with  oc- 
casional subordinate  towers ;  and  now 
another  building  of  the  same  sort,  a 
dormitory  provided  by  the  class  of  1877 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  is  to  be  added  to 
the  notable  group.  The  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly,  which  prints  a  picture 
of  the  new  dormitory,  says  : 

"The   main   part   of  the    building   extends 


westward  about  two  hundred  feet,  enclosing 
a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  western  portion  of 
Blair  Hall  forms  two  sides.  The  proposed 
completion  of  the  Blair  Hall  extension  will 
close  the  quadrangle  at  its  northwest  corner ; 
oppo.site,  on  the  eastern  side,  between  the  L 
of  the  Seventy-Seven  Hall  and  the  Blair 
tower,  the  quadrangle  will  probably  be  left 
open.  The  style  of  architecture  is  similar  to 
that  of  Blair  Hall,  — the  beautiful  Collegiate 
Gothic  ;  and  the  material  will  be  the  same, 
gray  Germantown  stone.  A  tower  rises  in 
the  middle  of  the  main  building,  with  an  arch 
leading  to  Nassau  street." 

Incidentally  it  will  be  observed  that 
Princeton,  like  Yale,  is  beginning  a 
quadrangle  system.  Do  we  intend  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort  at  Brown  ?  In 
a  sense  the  middle  campus  will  be  a 
quadrangle  when  the  south  side  is  filled 
in,  but  hardly  a  quadrangle  in  the 
English  acceptation  of  the  term. 


TOPICS   OF   THE   MONTH 


OT  long-  ago  "Life"  printed 
an  entertaining  commentary 
o  n  the  college  rivalry 
aroused  by  the  candidacy  of 
Secretary  Taft  and  Governor 
Hughes  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination.  It  argued  that  if  numbers 
counted,  Yale  would  have  the  better  of 
it,  because  of  the  superabundance  of  her 
g-raduates.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
story.  "Life"  should  remember  that 
Mr.  Hughes  went  to  Colgate  a  year  be- 
fore he  came  to  Brown,  was  graduated 
not  only  from  Brown  but  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  taught  at 
Cornell;  and  that  the  support  of  all  these 
institutions  must  be  counted  for  him, 
while  Secretary  Taft  is  entitled  to  his 
law  school  at  Cincinnati  as  well  as  to 
Yale,  Let  us  see  then,  how  the  figures 
stand.  The  statistics  of  living  alumni 
are  incomplete,  but  following  are  the 
figures  showing:  the  total  number  of 
graduates  since  organization: 


For  Taft 
Yale,  24.400 

U.  of  Cinn.,      4479 


28  879 


For  Hughes 
Brown  6526 

Colgate,  4040 

Columbia,       20,074 
Cornell,  9578 

40,218 


As  Cornell  has  been  in  existence 
scarcely  more  than  a  generation  it  is 
evident  that  an  unusual  proportion  of 
her  graduates  are  yet  alivs;  indeed,  it 
is  said  that  everyone  of  her  first  grad- 
uating class  of  1869  still  survives.  So 
the  figures  are  even  more  favorable  to 
Mr.  Hughes  than  the  table  indicates. 

"Life"  should  revise  its  conclusions. 


Harvard  Some  further  light  on  this 

for  matter   of   college    prefer- 

Hughes  ences  is  afforded  by  the  all- 

day  straw  ballot  at 'Har- 
vard, March  20,  conducted  by  the 
Harvard    Political  Club  in  the  Harvard 
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"Crimson"  office,  resulted  in  a  close 
victor}^  for  Mr.  Hughes.  The  gover- 
nor of  New  York  received  432  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  1150  votes. 

Secretary  Taft  was  next  with  401,  Mr. 
Bryan  third  with  131  and  Governor 
Johnson  fourth  with  105  votes. 

The  student  voters  also  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  the  recommendation  that 
President  Roosevelt  should  run  for  a 
third  term. 


What  the  The  students  in  the  de- 
Mechanical  partraent  of  mechanical 
Students  engineering  recently  test- 

Are  ed  an  air  compressor  which 

Doing  they  have  made  from  parts 

of  a  gas  engine  discarded 
some  time  ago.  The  results  show  that 
the  machine  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  equipment  of  the  laboratory.  By 
its  use  an  ample  quantity  of  air  is  avail- 
able for  running  compressed  air  ma 
chinery  for  producing  mechanical  re- 
frigeration and  for  other  experimental 
purposes. 

The  students  are  also  engaged  in  con- 
structing in  the  university  shop  a  gas- 
oline  engine  of  about   25  horse-power. 


Brown  Wins  Brown  won  from  Williams 
And  Loses  in  Providence,  March  2, 
In  Debate  in  the  triangular  league 
debate,  but  lost  to  Dart- 
mouth at  Hanover. 

Brown's  team  in  this  city  comprised; 
Albert  Clark  Thomas,  '08,  of  Wakefield, 
Mass.;  James  Greenan  Connolly,  '09, 
of  Pawtucket,  and  Chauncey  Earle 
Wheeler,  '09,  of  Plainville,  Mass.;  Sid- 
ney Small  Paine,  '08,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  alternate. 

At  Hanover  the  Brown  team  com- 
prised: Clifton  Henry  Walcott,  '10,  of 
Leominster,  Mass.;  Donald  Leroy  Stone, 
'09,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  and  Donald 
Graham  Clark,  '09,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Jr.,  09,  son  of 
Governor  Hughes,  '81,  of  New  York, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  team  was  ill  and 
did  not  take  part  in  the  debate.  Stone 
going  to  Hanover  in  his  place. 

At    the    Brown-Williams    debate    at 


Sayles  Hall,  in  which  the  Providence 
collegians  received  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  judges,  Brown  upheld  the 
affirmative  and  Williams  the  negative 
of  the  question: 

"Resolved  That  in  the  larger  New  England 
cities  all  the  power  of  the  city  government 
should  be  vested  in  a  commission  of  not  more 
than  nine  men,  elected  by  the  voters  at  large 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other  represen- 
tative body." 

At  Hanover  Brown  took  the  negative. 
The  defeat  by  Dartmouth  is  the  first 
subtained  by  Brown  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  triangular  league.  In  1906 
and  1907  Brown  beat  both  Dartmouth 
and  Williams.  This  year  Dartmouth 
won  from  Williams  also. 


Brown  Wednesday,  April  1— Bow- 

Baseball  doin  at  Providence. 

Schedule         Saturday,    April    4— Man- 
For  1908         hattan  at  Providence. 

Wednesday,    April     8 — 
Tufts  at  Providence. 

vSattirday,  April  11 — Amherst  Aggies 
at  Providence. 

Wednesday,     April     15 — New     York 
Univeisity   at  Providence. 

Saturday,      April      18 — Williams     at 
Providence 

Wednesday,   April  22 — University  of 
Vermont  at  Providence. 

Saturday,     April     25 — Wesleyan     at 
Providence. 

Wednesday,  April  29— Colby  at  Provi- 
dence. . 

Saturday,  May  2 — Syracuse  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Wednesday,   May  6 — Yale    at    Provi- 
dence. 

Saturday,    May    9 — Carlisle    Indians 
at  Providence. 

Wednesday,   May   13 — West  Point  at 
West  Point.  ' 

Friday,  May  15 — Bates  at  Providence. 

Saturday,  May  16 — Syracuse  at  Syra- 
cuse. 

Wednesday,     May     20— Williams     at 
Williamstown. 

Saturday,  May  23 — Michigan  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Wednesday,   May    27 — Yale    at    New 
Haven. 

Saturday,  May  30 — Harvard  at  Provi- 
dence. 
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Wednesday,  June  3 — Harvard  at 
Cambridge . 

Saturday ,  June  6 — University  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  Providence. 

Wednesday,  June  10 — Amherst  at 
Providence. 

Saturday,  June  13 — Amherst  at  Am- 
herst. 

Monday,  June  15  (class  day)  — Louisi- 
ana State  at  Providence. 

Wednesday,  June  17  (commencement 
day) — Alumni  at  Providence. 


Notes  of  The    Brown    track  team's 

Athletics         dates  are  as  follows: 

May  2,  Brown  vs.  Williams,  at 
Williamstown. 

May  9,  Brown  vs.  M.  I.  T.,  at  Technology 
Field,  Boston. 

May  22  and  23,  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  I.  A.  A.,  at  Technology  Field,  Bos- 
ton. 

On  March  4  the  basketball  season 
came  to  an  end  with  a  defeat  by  Wil- 
liams at  Providence,  14  to  22,  following 
a  victory  over  Trinity,  February  29,  54 
to  14.  The  record  for  the  season  is: 
( Tames  won  by  Brown,  11;  games  lost 
by  Brown,   8. 

The  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  in 
Lyman  Gymnasium,  March  5,  drew  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
contest  for  college  gymnast  developed 
into  a  close  and  interesting  competition 
and  the  contestants  showed  the  careful 
training  received  under  Mr.  Foggitt's 
instruction.  R.  G.  Shaw,  'U,  fresh- 
man gymnast,  won  the  title  of  college 
g-ymnast,  with  a  score  of  121  5-6  points. 
A.  A.  Taber  was  second  with  112  1-3 
points,  R.  H.  Whitmarsh,  '08,  third 
with  109  7-12  points,  and  R.  B.  Farnum, 
'10,  fourth,  with  108  1-6  points.  Each 
man  performed  three  exercises  of  his 
own  selection  on  the  horizontal  bar, 
flying  rings,  mat,  side  horse  and  par- 
allel bars. 

The  final  interclass  swimming  meet 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  March  3, 
in  the  Colgate  Hoyt  Pool,  before  a  good 
sized  audience.  It  was  by  far  the  most 
exciting  and  most  interesting  meet  of 
the  winter  series.  The  seniors  proved 
their  superiority  both  in  relay  racing 
and  in  water-polo  by  defeating  the 
sophomores  in  the  former  and  the  fresh- 
men in  the  latter,    both  events    being 
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hard-fought  and  exciting.  By  reason 
of  these  victories  the  1908  relay  and 
water-polo  teams  are  the  interclass 
chatnpions.  The  college  championship 
in  diving,  and  the  50,  100  and  200-yard 
dashes,  was  also  decided  at  this  meet. 
The  fancy  diving  contest  was  won  by 
B.  G.  Smith,  '11,  who  also  captured  the 
200-yard  race  in  fast  time,  2  m.,  59  sec. 
La  Beaume,  '08,  won  the  50-yard  dash 
in  a  hard- fought  race,  and  Collins,  '10, 
the  100-yard  dash.  A  novel  event  was 
a  50-yard  race  in  which  each  contestant 
swam  on  his  back.  Barus,  '10,  finished 
first  in  59  1-5  seconds. 


Pittsburgh       On  February  25,  a  numbei 
Brown  _  of    Pittsburgh     sons     of 

Alumni  Brown  met  at  the  Univer- 

sity Club  and  voted  to  form 
a  Brown  alumni  association.  The  fol- 
lowing were  present:  Charles  H.  Zug, 
1854;  Wm.  E.  Lincoln,  1868;  Professor 
A.  H.  Willett,  1886;  William  Douglass, 
1894;  Charles  Bradley,  1898;  Charles  B. 
Fernald,  1901;  Kirke  P.  Lincoln  and 
Charles  A.  Powers,  1902,  and  Ernest 
E.  Moore,  1906.  Other  Brown  Pitts- 
burghers    unable    to    be    present,    but 
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identified  with  the  new  movement,  are 
H.  K.  Porter  and  H.  A.  Langhlin,  1860; 
L.  B.  Adams,  i900;  Wm.  I.  King,  1901, 
and  R.  S.  Litchfield,  ex-1903. 

A  meeting-  is  to  be  held  soon  for  or- 
ganization, and  alumni  in  Uniontown, 
Butler  and  other  Western  Pennsylvania 
towns  are  to  be  invited. 

Mr.  Zug  is  the  oldest  active  iron 
manufacturer  in  the  United  Staes,  if 
not  in  the  world.  He  attended  his  semi- 
centennial class  reunion  four  years  ago 
and  has  visited  Brown  once  at  least 
since,  and  plans  to  come  again.  Mr. 
Zug  has  for  many  years  been  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  suggested  to  Mr  Car- 
negie the  idea  of  the  Carnegie  Techni- 
cal School  for  Pittsburgh.  This  school 
already  numbers  2000  students;  addi- 
tional buildings  are  under  construction, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  40  acres 
will  be  pretty  solidly  covered  with 
buildings,  and  10,000  students  at  work. 

Professor  Willett  is  one  of  the  90 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Carnegie 
Technical  School,  and  is  enthusiastic 
for  Pittsburgh,  and  most  loyally  and 
deeply  interested  in  Brown. 

Hon.  H.  K,  Porter  is  president,  and 
William  E.  Lincoln  vice-president  of 
theH.  K.  Porter  Company,  builders  of 
light  locomotives,  and  Kirke  P.  Lincoln 
is  connected  with  the  same  concern, 
Mr.  Porter  is  a  little  split  up  as  to  alumni 
associations.  He  has  just  enrolled  in 
the  association  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  lives  part  of  the  time;  and 
also  has  been  claimed,  along  with  other 
Pittsbughers,  by  the  Philadelphia  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  a  son  of  F.  Wayland 
Douglas  of  '98,  and  both  he  and  Mr. 
Adams  are  on  the  faculty  of  Shadyside 
Academy,  a  flourishing  preparatory 
school. 

Mr.  Laughlin  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  the  best  known  steel  men  in  the 
country.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  is  the  largest  independent  concern 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  an  important  posi- 
tion with  the  Bell  Telephone  interests, 
known  locally  by  the  somewhat  lengthy 
title  of  the  Central  District  and  Print- 
ing Telegraph  Company, 

Of  present-century  alumni,  Messrs. 
Fernald,    White    and    King   are    in  the 


law,  and  Powers,  Moore  and  Litchfield 
in  business. 

Including  Brown  there  are  now  twenty 
six  college  alumni  associations  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Cornell,  Lehigh,  Michigan, 
Princeton  and  Yale  are  largely  repre- 
sented. The  University  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  now  housed  in  its  fine  new 
building,  advantageously  located  on 
Beech  wood  boulevard,  in  a  growing 
centre  of  public  and  semi-public  build- 
ings. The  Carnegie  Technical  School 
and  the  immense  Phipps  Conservatory 
are  not  far  away  in  Schenley  Park. 
Close  by  is  the  Schenley  Hotel,  the 
school  for  the  blind,  the  new  cathedral 
and  other  churches.  Ground  has  been 
broken  for  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall, 
and  quite  an  acreage  purchased  for  the 
new  plant  of  the  Western  University. 
A  square  away  is  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
This  is  entirely  distinct  both  in  location 
and  in  character  from  the  technical 
school  and  includes  library,  music  hall, 
picture  gallery,  museums  of  natural 
history,  ethnology,  etc.,  hall  of  sculp- 
ture, hall  of  architecture,  lecture  rooms, 
headquarters  for  various  societies,  etc., 
and  is  the  most  magnificent  building  of 
this  class  in  America. 


Chicago  The  annual  dinner  of  the 

Reunion  Chicago   Alumni   Associa- 

tion of  Brown  University 
was  held  at  the  Union  League  Club,  on 
Monday  evening,  March  16.  It  was  a 
very  enthusiastic  and  happy  meeting. 
A,  H.  Nelson,  '58,  acted  as  toastmaster. 
The  formal  responses  were  made  by 
President  Faunce,  Professor  George  E. 
Vincent,  University  of  Chicago,  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson  and  Charles  L.  Bartlett, 
'82. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Julius  A. 
Johnson, '82, president;  George  Packard, 
'89,  vice-president:  F.  L.  Morse,  '86, 
secretary;  Wm.B.  Bogert,'82,  Noble  B. 
Judah,  '04,  C.  B.  Leland,  '04,  executive 
committee. 

Those  present  were:  O.  S.  Westcott, 
'56,  A.  H.  Nelson,  '58,  President  W.  H. 
P.  Faunce,  '80,  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  '82, 
Wm.  B.  Bogert,  '82,  JuHus  A.  Johnson, 
'82,  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  '83,  F.  L. 
Morse,  '86,  Chester  A.  Cook,  '91,  Frank 
G.  Lewis,  '93,  Arthur  J.  Llewellyn,  '93, 
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SOPHOMORES  VS    FRESHMEN 
1910  and    1911   in  an  Impromptu   Kush  on  the   Middle  Campus,   March  26,  Opening  of  Spring  Term.   Senior  Day 


Raymond  C.  Cook, '95,  B.  C.  Ewer,  '99, 
Harold  B.  Maryott,  '00,  F.  H.  West- 
cott,  '01,  R.  L.  Barrows,  '03,  Noble 
B.JudahJr.,  '04,  C.  B.  Leland,  '04, 
Elmer  T.  Stevens,  '04,  Edward  D. 
Truesdell,  '01,  A.  R.  Webb,  '05,  Chas. 
Fowler,  '07,  Judge  Edward  O.  Brown, 
'67,  Prof.  George  E.  A^incent,  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson. 


A  We  print  below  the  sub- 

Proclamation      stance  of  an  interesting 
From  circular   letter   sent   out 

Albany  to  the    members    of  the 

Brown  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Albany  and  Vicinity  It  is  as 
excellent  in  spirit  as  it  is  novel  in  form: 
The  dues  are  $1.00  and  should  be  for- 
warded, before  March  31st,  to  the  treas- 
urer, Dr.  Crawford  R.  Green,  25  vSecond 
St.,  Troy,  N.Y.  They  are  for  stationery 
and  printing,  expanses  of  delegate  to 
meeting  of  advisory  board,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature  and  photographs 
among  the  preparatory  schools  of  the 
district,  with  the  view  to  arousing-  the 
interest  of  prospective  students  in 
Brown.  During  the  past  year,  copies 
of  the  Brown  catalogue  and  Liber 
Brunensis,  Brown  Daily  Herald  and 
book  of  Brown  views  have  been  placed 
in  as  many  schools  as  the  funds   at  our 


disposal  would  permit.  Will  you  help 
us  in  the  continuation  of  this  work  ? 
Voluntary  subscriptions  for  such  a  pur- 
])ose  will  be  gladly  received. 

"Our  honorary  president  is  Governor 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  ('81.)  LL.  D.  We 
hope  for  the  pleasure  of  an  alumni  meet- 
ing with  him  either  this  spring  or  next 
fall.  One  of  our  toasts  at  the  Albany 
dinner  last  December  will  be  appreciated 
by  every  reader  who  is  a  Brown  man: 
"Brown  University!  ^\\q  Hughes  \vQ.r 
way  to  the  front!    '  Excelsior.'  " 

'  'The  committee  have  arranged  for  two 
ready  designations  of  Brown  graduates, 
and  they  venture  to  recommend  the  first 
one  for  your  adoption;  viz: 

"(l)  A  Brown  button.  Buy  two:  for 
A  your  outer,  and  B  your  under  coat. 
Thus  your  A.  B.  degree  will  be  well  em- 
phasized! These  buttons  are  patterned 
after  the  seal  of  the  university  by  the 
Tilden-Thurber  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
from  whom  they  may  be  purchased  at 
$1.00  in  10-carat  gold,  or  35  cents  in 
silver-gilt. 

"(2)  A  Brown  golf -shaped  travelling 
cap,  with  B.  U.  in  chain-stitched  mono- 
gram at  the  flap.  This  is  made  to  order, 
in  cloth  at  $1.75  and  corded  silk  at  $2.00, 
by  Cotrell  &  Leonard,  Albany.  You 
are  requested  to  wear  it  on  the  train,  or 
boat,  when  you  go  to  any  distance. 

"The    American    Flag   Company,   45 
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Elizabeth  St.,  New  York,  (and  what 
follows  is  not  an  advertisement,  but  an 
announcement)  manufacture  a  Brown 
white  bunting-  and  brown  cloth,  6  ft. 
burgee,  fish-tail  end,  at  $3.00,  and  pen- 
nant at  $2.00.  If  you  wish  to  decorate 
your  home  and  delight  your  family, 
order  one;  or  the  two  for  $5.00.  To 
facilitate  execution,  quote,  in  ordering-, 
the  date,  January  14th,  and  the  name 
of  your  associate  alumnus  and  present 
president." 

Edward  W.  Babcock, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
For  the  committee, 

Stewart  A.  McComber,  Secretary, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Meeting  A    vigorous     protest     has 

House  arisen  against  allowing  the 

Versus  new  trolley-car    tunnel    to 

Tunnel  cut  across  the   g-rounds   of 

the  First  Baptist  Meeting- 
House.  The  original  plan  of  the  so- 
called  Makepeace  committee  of  the  city 
council,  was  to  tear  down  the  Arnold 
Block  on  North  ]\Iain  street,  and  certain 
other  adjacent  structures  between  North 
Main  and  Canal,  thus  permitting  the 
extension  of  Washington  street  (which 
runs  between  the  fire  station  and  new 
post  office,  on  Exchange  place)eastward 
to  Waterman.     At  the  corner  of  North 


Main  and  Waterman  the  tunnel  was  to 
begin,  with  the  portal  just  south  of 
Waterman  and  just  west  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 

To  this  the  School  of  Design  very 
naturally  objected,  because  the  tunnel 
would  penetrate  its  lower  floor  and 
might  be  expected  to  prove  a  noisy  and 
joggly  neighbor;  so  the  committee,  last 
month,  presented  a  modified  plan,  call- 
ing for  the  shifting  of  the  tunnel  to  the 
opposite  side  of  Waterman  street,  with 
the  portal  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
meeting  house  grounds. 


Vigorous  Although  this    plan   would 

Opposition  permit  the  present  south 
entrance  to  the  church 
from  Waterman  street  to  be  used,  it  was 
argued,  first  at  a  meeting  in  the  church 
March  12,  and  again  at  a  gathering  in 
City  Hall,  "March  13,  that  the  property 
would  be  injured  by  the  taking-  of  the 
proposed  strip  45  feet  wide,  and  that  the 
noise  would  be  intolerable  to  worship- 
pers and  also  to  the  college  assembly 
on  commencement  day.  A  little  to  the 
north  runs  the  new  tunnel  of  the  New 
Haven  road,  and  the  sentiment  of  both 
meetings  was  overwhelmingly  to  the 
effect,  as  Artemus  Ward  might  say, 
that  another  tunnel  would  be  altogether 
"2  mutch." 


BRIJNONIANS    FAR   AND    NEAR 


THE  ALUMNI 


BROWN  MEN  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

An  interesting  list  of  the  Brown  men  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  published  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Tribune,  of  which  Edward  F.  Gam- 
well,  '94,  i?  editor: 

It  is  interesting  to  count  up  the  graduates 
other  than  Harvard,  who  live  here  in  Cam- 
bridge and  who  are  loyal  to  their  own  alma 
mater  and  yet,  because  they  are  college  men, 
vie  with  the  graduates  cf  Harvard  in  their 
fullest  bestowal  of  honor  upon  the  mother  of 
all  the  American  colleges,  located  here  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles.  I  commented  some 
time  ago,  upon  the  lat-ge  number  of  Dart- 
mouth alumni  who  live  in  Cambridge  and  the 


important  places  they  holdio  the  community; 
and  the  same  sort  of  comment  can  justly  be 
made  concerning  the  graduates  of  Brown 
University  whose  homes  are  here  in  Cam- 
bridge and  whose  daily  pursuits  are  followed 
up  within  Cantabrigia's  boundaries.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  the  case  that,  excepting  Har- 
vard, the  graduates  of  Dartmouth  and  the 
graduates  of  Brown  are,  in  each  instance, 
more  numerous  in  Cambridge  than  the  grad- 
uates of  any  other  college  represented  here, 
with  the  chances  in  favor  of  Brown  for  having 
the  larger  number.  Rev.  Ed.vard  M.  Gushee, 
D.  D.,  '58,  rector  of  St.  Philip's  Episco- 
pal Church,  one  of  w-hose  classmates  was 
the  late  John  Hav,  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States;  Dr.  Augustus  P.  Clarke,  "61; 
William  H.  Underhill,  '64;    Rev.    Charles    H. 
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Spalding,  D.  D.,  '65,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society;  Rev.  William 
H.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  '66;  William  E.  vStone, 
'66,  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Champion 
Iron  Company,  of  Michigan;  Ray  Greene 
Ruling,  Sc.  D.,  '69,  principal  of  the  English 
High  School;  Rev.  Robert  J.  Adams,  D.  D., 
honorary,  '75;  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  '83,  of  the 
Cambridge  Latin  School;  Rev.  Richard 
Wright,  '87,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church;  Rev.  Alexander  P.  Bourne, 
'90,  assistant  pastor  at  the  First  Church,  Con- 
gregational; Professor  Edward  Caldwell 
Moore,  honorary,  '91.  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School;  Horatio  N.  S.  Bradford,  '92;  Alfred 
R.  Wightman,  '93,  of  the  Cambridge  Latin 
School;  Morton  C.  Stewart,  '9-1^,  in- 
structor in  German  at  Harvard;  Paul 
M.  White,  Esq.,  '95;  Arthur  E.  Nor- 
ton, '00,  instructor  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  descriptive  geometry  at  Harvard; 
Halle}' T.  Waller,  '01 ,  secretary  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Young  Men's  Christian  Association; 
Harvey  N.  Davis,  '01,  instructor  in  physics 
and  mathematics  at  Harvard.  The  BrowTi 
graduates  who  are  in  Cambridge  each  year 
as  students  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  gen- 
erally constitute  the  third  largest  group  of 
men  from  any  one  college  in  the  school, 
standing  next  in  number  to  ihe  men  from 
HarvarJ  and  Yale.  Incidentally  may  be  men- 
tioned the  names  of  three  Brown  graduates 
of  distinction,  now  deceased,  whom  Cam- 
bridge formerly  knew.  Rev.  George  Ware 
Briggs,  D.  D.,  '25,  father  of  President  Le 
Baron  Russell  Briggs  of  Radclifife  College, 
was  pastor  of  the  Austin  Street  Unitarian 
Church  from  1867  to  1895;  Rev.  Nicholas 
Hoppin,  D.  D.,  '31.  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church  from  1839  to  1874;  Rev.  James  Orms- 
bee  Murray,  D.  D.,  '50,  was  pastor  of  the 
Prospect  Street  Congregational  Church  from 
1861  to  1865,  later  becoming  professor  of 
belles-lettres  and  English  language  and  lit- 
erature and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  Princeton 
College. 

FATHERS  AND  SONS 

Rev.  Edward  Manning  Gushee  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  of  the  class  of  1858  will,  at  the 
next  commencement,  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  Brown, 
and  his  son,  Dr.  Gushee  of  the  class  of  1898 
of  New  York,  will,  at  the  same|time,  celebrate 
his  tenth  anniversary.  The  same  facts  would 
have  been  true  of  the  late  Arnold  Green  and 
his  son  of  the  same  classes  respectively,  if 
his  life  had  been  spared  but  a  little  longer. 

MR.  HAY  WROTE  "THE  BREADWINNERS" 

"It  is  a  satisfaction,  says  the  Hartford 
Times,  to  read  Mrs.  John  Hay's  authorization 
of  the  statement  that  John  Hay  wrote  '  The 
Breadwinners.'  There  has  been  no  real  doubt 
about  it  for  many  years.  Even  at  the  outset 
it  was  impossible  to  think  of  any  other  known 
author  who  could  have  written  it,  and  things 
in  it  made  it  almost  impo.ssible  that  it  could 
come  from  an  unknown  man.  For  years  the 
reference  books  have  said  it  was  attributed  to 
him,  but  have  added  that  there  was  no  au- 
thority for  a   positive   statement.      This   will 


now  be  made  by  authority  of  Mrs.  Hay,  in 
the  new  Tauchnitz  manual  of  American  liter- 
ature." 

1860 

At  the  last  vesper  service  of  the  winter  in 
Sayles  Hall,  March  4,  the  leader  was  Rev. 
Wayland  Hoyt  of  Philadelphia. 

1871 
The  law    ofhces  of   Henry    Marsh,  Jr.,  are 
removed  to  86  Weybosset  street,    Providence. 

1882 

Reviewing  Mr.  Foss's  "Songs  of  The' Aver- 
age Man,"  the  Journal  of  Education  says: 
".Sam  Walter  Foss  has  a  personal  following 
that  is  highly  complimentary.  Recently  a 
mining  camp  in  Montana  declared  they  must 
see  and  hear  Sam  Walter  Foss,  and  put  up 
$200,  and  got  the  three  leading  cities  in  Mon- 
tana to  arrange  for  him  likewise,  and  took 
him  Out  there  on  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
outing.  This  is  ihe  fifih  book  of  his  verses 
that  has  been  published,  and  each  has  had  a 
large  Sjale.  Not  often  has  a  poet  of  to-day 
had  as  profitable  market  for  five  vf>lumes  of 
his  verses  as  has  the  librarian  of  the  Somer- 
ville  public  library.  Mr.  Foss  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  "an  evening  with  verse."  He  is  a 
son  of  the  Granite  State,  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  '82.  Sam  Walter  Foss  always 
says  something.  He  never  writes  as  an  ath- 
lete in  rhyme  or  rhythm,  but  because  he  has 
a  mei^sage  and  a  way  of  saying  it  that  read- 
ers like,  and  he  writes  for  those  who  like  his 
verses  rather  than  for  the  critics  whom  he 
deliciously  describes  in  "The  Growth  of  the 
Critic."  Other  verses  that  say  refreshing- 
things  are:  "From  Butte  to  Boston,"  "Mon- 
tana," "Jamestown,"  and  sixty  others,  the 
best  of  all  being  "If  a  Man  Could  be  Born 
When  He's  Old":  — 

"If  a  man  could  be  born  when  he's  old, 

And  gradually  grow  young, 
The  wisdom  he'd  gain  and  the  love  he'd  attain 

Are  not  easily  .said  or  sung. 
If   I    knew    as   much  as   ray   boy, 

Who  is  six  times  younger  than  I, 
I'd  have  a  sufficience  of  general  omniscience, 

Be  finished  and  ready  to  die." 

1885 
A.  Tingley  Wall  and  family   of    Providence 
sailed  for  Europe,  March  7,  to  be   gone   until 
September. 

Arthur  P.  Sumner  has  removed  his  law 
office  to  86  Weybosset  street,   Providence. 

1885 
J.  C.  Monaghan,  jirofessor  of  economies  in 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  lectured  in  the  Newark  Free  Public  Li- 
brary on  "Manual  and  Technical  Training, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Jewelers  and  Silver- 
smiths," Saturday  evening,  March  14,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Manufacturing  Jewelers' 
Association  of  Newark. 

1888 
Professor  Clarence  G.  Hamilton  of   Welles- 
ley  College  has  just  issued  through  the  Oliver 
Ditson  Company    a  book  on  musical    history, 
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entiled  "Outlines  of  Music  History."  The 
work  had  its  origin  and  development  in  a 
course  which  Professor  Hamilton  conducts  at 
Wellesley  and  is  offered  as  a  text  book  in  the 
study  of  musical  history.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated and  is  supplied  with  amplifying  read- 
ing- lists. 

J.  Fred  Humes  'has  declined  a  reappoint- 
ment as  assistant  city  solicitor  of  Worcester. 
He  will  devote  himself  to  his  private  law 
practice. 

1890 
Rev.  W.  T.  Green,  pastor  of  the  Natick  Bap- 
tist church,  and  president  of  the  B.  Y.  P.  U.  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  made  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent the  Ministerial  Conferenct  of  Providence 
and  vicinity  at  the  Pittsburg  convention  and 
the  conference  provided  for  his  expences.  He 
is  appointed  to  report  on  the  forward  move- 
ment among  the  young  people  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  conference. 

1891 
Joseph  N.  Ashton,  formerly  of  Brown,  this 
year  acting  professor  of  music  at  Wellesley 
College,  spoke  at  Columbia  University  re- 
cently before  the  Eastern  Educational  Music 
Conference  on  "  Where  the  Emphasis  Should 
be  laid  in  Musical  Studies  in  the  College." 

189.? 

Rev.  Everett  A.  Bowen,  for  the  last  three 
vears  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hope 
Valley,  R.  I.,  has  resigned  and  will  take  up 
his  residence  this  month  on  a  country  estate 
at  Lakeville,  Mass.  This  estate  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  town  and  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  Bowen's  family  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

1893 

George  G.  Hunter,  president  of  the  Des 
Moines  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank- 
ers Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Des  Moines,  la. 

1894 

A  trade  has  been  made  between  the  New 
York  and  Boston  clubs  of  the  National  Base- 
ball League,  one  feature  of  which  is  the  trans- 
fer of  Fred  Tenney  to  New  York.  Following 
is  Mr.  Tenney's  remarkable  batting  record 
since  his  graduation  from  Brown: 

Year  G.      A.  B.       R.        H.     P.  C.       S.H.     S.  B. 

1895 42     174       34      48     .276  3  6 

1896 86     345       65     118     .342        21        18 

1897 131     566     125     184     .325        27        38 

1898 117     486     107     163     .335        15        23 

1899 150     597     114     209     .350        22        24 

1900 Ill     437       75     124     .284        10        16 

1901 113     457       63     127     .278        17        11 

1902 134    491       88     154     .314        29        21 

1903 122    447       79     140     .313        16        21 

1904 147     533       76     144     .270        21        17 

1905 148     549      84     158     .288        13        17 

1906 143     544       61     154     .283        17        17 

1907 149     554       83     151     .273        18        15 

Totals,   1593  6180  1054  1874     .303     230      244 

It  is  no  wonder  that  New  York  regards  the 
former  Brown  player  as  a  valuable  acquisition. 


An  average  batting  record  of  more  than  .300 
for  thirteen  years  is  exceptional. 

1896 

The  address  of  Howard  D.  Kenyon  is  27>^ 
Sagamore  street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

1897 

Dr.  Roswell  S.  Wilcox  gave  an  interesting 
talk  recently  before  the  Providence  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  on  the  proper  care  of  the  body. 

Rev.  B.  T.  Livingston,  pastor  of  the  Union 
Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  talked  on  the 
national  temperance  movement  at  Wa'ihing- 
ton  Park,  March  19. 

Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  Ph.  D.,  is  serving 
during  the  present  year  as  acting  professor  of 
educational  psychology  at  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, University  of  Missouri,  being  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Cornell  University.  Dr. 
Whipple  expects  to  return   to  Ithaca  in  June. 

1898 

John  A.  Gammons  has  moved  his  insurance 
office  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Westminster 
and  Dorrance  streets,  second  story,  over 
Pierce's  shoe  store,  '  'at  the  sign  of  the  clock. ' ' 

Rev.  Wirt  T.  Fellows  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  churches  at  Perry- 
ville  and  Cross's  Mills,  R.  I.,  and  takes  up  his 
work  there  April  1.  Mr.  Fellows  has  served 
the  churches  at  Usquepaugh  and  West  King- 
ston for  more  than  two  years,  making  his 
home  at  Usquepaugh.  He  is  at  present  a 
graduate  student  at  Brown,  coming  to  this 
city  daily  from  Usquepaugh  foi   recitations. 

1899 

Rev.  William  Ashton  Thompson  has  recent- 
ly resigned  the  rectorship  of  St.  James's 
Episcopal  church,  Woonsocket,  to  accept  that 
of  Grace  Church,  Sandusky,'  Ohio.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  been  rector  at  St.  James's 
since  1902. 

THE    LAST    ACT. 

The  last  act's  drawing  to  its  close; 

The  hero's  fixed  his  broken   nose; 

In  centr-e  stands  the  lady  fair; 

The  villian  (left)  tugs  at  his  hair; 

Over  his  woe  I  start  to  gloat  — 

My  friend  in  front  puts  on  his  coat; 

"Come,  dear,  or  we   shall  miss   that  train." 

The  closing  scene  is  lost  again. 

You'd  think  folks  didn't  like  the  show. 

They  make  such  headlong  haste  to  go; 

But,  good  or  bad,  for  aught  I  see,         • 

Farce,    melodrama,  tragedy, 

Or  comedy,  or,  opera  grand, 

You   wait   the  outcome — people   stand  ; 

A  dozen,  fifty,  score  on  score, 

Flock  geeselike,  sheeplike,   toward  the  door 

No  use!     The  stage  is  hidden  now. 
How  does  a  play  end,  anyhow  ? 

Frkeman  Putxev,  Jr.,  '99. 
From  the  New  York  Sun  of  March  8. 
1900 

Charles  H.  Porter  has  an  article  on  "What 
Will  Congress  Do?"  in   the    Technology    Re- 
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view.     It  refers  to  the  need  of  preserving  our 
water  supply  and  forests. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Peacock  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  gave 
an  illustrated  (stereopticon)  lecture  on  Rome, 
at  Hope  Valley,  R.  I.,  March  21.  Mr.  Peacock 
is  also  giving  a  series  of  talks  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  of  Ston- 
ington.  Conn. 

Assistant  City  Solicitor  Clifford  S.  Ander- 
son of  Worcester,  has  resigned  from  his  posi- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Republican  citv  com- 
mittee and  as  chairman  of  the  ward  1  Repub- 
lican committee.  Mr.  Anderson  gives  as  his 
reason  that  it  is  unbecoming  a  city  official  to 
be  active  in  politics,  and  so  he  withdraws. 

Waldo  G.  Leland,  an  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  historical  research  in  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  is  spending  the  year  duly 
1907  to  August,  1908)  in  Paris,  where  he  is 
making  a  thorough  search  of  the  French  ar- 
chives and  preparing  a  guide  to  the  materials 
for  American  history  in  the  archives  of  Paris, 
which  will  be  published  by  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution after  his  return  and  is  expected  to 
be  of  much  service  to  American  historical 
.scholars.  His  address  in  Paris  is  21,  rue  des 
Belles  Feuilles.  The  Carnegie  Institution  has 
nearly  through  the  press  a  revised  edition, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Leland,  of  Van  Tyne  and 
Leland 's  Guide  to  the  Archives  of  tlic  Govern- 
iuent  in  Wash  ifi  s^to  n . 

1901 

Leland  L.  Eaton  has  represented  D.  C- 
Heath  &  Co.  for  the  past  five  years  in  western 
New  York  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
His  address  is  50  North  Norwood  avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1901  advanced 

The  address  of  Rev.  Herbert  Bacon 
Hutchins  is  193  Holland  street,  Lewiston, 
Me.,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

1903 

Members  of  the  class  of  1903  living  in  Provi- 
dence and  vicinity  held  a  dinner  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  27,  at  the  Wannamoisett 
Club,  at  which  there  were  about  tweniy-five 
of  the  class  present.  The  affair  was  in  charge 
of  three  members  of  the  class  reunion  com- 
mittee, Harry  L.  Bates,  R.  W.  Blanding  and 
Harry  G.  Leighton,  and  the  supper  was  a  most 
enjoyable  one.  After  it  was  finished  there  were 
informal  speeches  from  members  of  the  class, 
followed  by  an  entertainment  by  three  colored 
artists.  The  programme  also  included  piano 
and  violin  playing,  singing  and  dancing.  The 
dinner  was  the  first  step  in  preparation  for  the 
quinquennial  reunion,  which  will  be  held  in 
June.  Those  present  were:  Arthur  E.  Brown, 
Charles  S.  Carpenter,  Theodore  A.  Cornell,  A. 
F.  Crowell,  Henry  B.  Drowne,  S.  H.  Easton, 
W.  H.  Fish,  H.  B.  Hill.  Daniel  Hurley,  Wil- 
liam R.  Lawton,  Edward  ].  McCaffrey,  W.  T. 
Murphy,  Fred  A.  Otis,  L."H.  Peabody.  W.  O 
Rice.  Lester  B.  Shippee,  L.  H.  Sutherland,  C 
C.  Gleason,  Harry  L.  Bates,  R.  W.  Blanding, 
H.  G.  Leighton. 


1904 

Henry  J.  Brady  announces  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  the  law  at 
909  Banigan  building,  Providence. 


THE  ALUMNAE 

1900 

The  Boston   address  of  Mary    R.    Stark   is 
No.  97  Pembroke  street. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Olive  Bowers 
Eddy,  '06,  to  Samuel  Edward  Eaton  of  New 
York  city  is  announced. 

The  engagement  of  Hunter  C.  Marston, 
'08,  to  Miss  Mary  A-  Vanderhoef  of  New 
York  is  announced. 

The  engagement  of  Percy  Howard  Blanding, 
'03,  to  Miss^Eloise  Holden  of  Syracuse  is  an- 
nounced. 


1908,    to 
Field,   a 


BIRTHS 

Born  at  Providence  on  February  23,  1908, 
to  Charles  D.  Owen,  Jr.,  '97,  and  Alice  Cooke 
Owen,  a  son,  Stephen  Cooke  Owen. 

Born  at  Providence  on  March  2, 
Harold  C.  Field,  '94,  and  May  Noel 
third  son. 

Born  at  Ashland,  Maine,  on  February  21, 
1908,  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess,  '02,  and 
Catharine  Elizabeth  Burgess,  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Howell  Burgess. 

Born  at  Providence  on  March  4,  1908  to 
Frederick  Henry  Gabbi,  '02,  and  Mary  Achorn 
Gabbi,  Mt.  Holyoke,  '03,  a  daughter,  Gretchen 
Gabbi. 

Born  at  Providence,  March  16,  1908,  to 
Knight  Cheney  Richmond,  '85,  and  Phebe 
Ann  Campbell  Richmond,  '85,  a  daughter, 
Marv  Richmond. 


DEATHS 

FRANKLIN  JACKSON  DICKMAN,   LL.    D.,    1846 

The  Hon.  Franklin  Jackson  Dickman,  LL. 
D.,  eminent  jurist,  of  the  class  of  1846,  died 
at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  February 
12,  1908,  aged  79  years,  5  months  and  20davs. 
He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Dickman  and  Mary 
Foster  Bartlett  and  was  born  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  on  August  22,  1828.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Petersburgh  Classical  Institute 
and  entered  Brown  L"rniversity  from  which  he 
was  graduated,  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

After  finishing  his  college  cour.se  Mr.  Dick- 
man continued  to  reside  in  Providence  and  in 
1849  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island  bar. 
In  1858  he  was   appointed   a   member   of   the 
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board  of  visitors  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  While  serving-  thus,  and 
actuated  by  the  inducements  held  out  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  board,  he  decided  to  re- 
move that  same  year  to  the  west  and  settled  in 
Cleveland.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  ardently  espoused  the  Union  cause  and 
from  1862  to  1864  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  judiciary  committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  municipal  corpora- 
tions. From  1867  to  1879,  when  he  resigned, 
he  was  a  United  States  district  attornev  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio  and  from  1883  to 
1885,  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  commission.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  and  in  1894 
was  made  chief  justice.  His  judicial  opinions 
are  published  in  volumes  4U  to  bl  of  the  Ohio 
State  Reports.  A  biographer  says,  "It  is 
conceded  that  no  member  of  our  supreme 
-ourt  has  brought  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
higher  qualifications  than  Judge  Dickman 
possessed.  His  opinions  are  not  only  profound 
expositions  of  the  law,  but  conclusive  state- 
ments of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  such 
law,  widely  known  and  favorablv  commented 
upon  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge  of  the  Queen's  Bench." 

Judge  Dickman  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  of  Cleve- 
land and  in  recent  years  rendered  valued  ser- 
vice as  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Ohio. 

On  December  24,  1862,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
he  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Neil,  daughter  of 
Robert  Neil.  Thev  had  three  children,  Robert 
Neil  Dickman  of  Chicago,  111..  Edith  Dickman 
of  Cleveland  and  Mabel  E  Grandy  of  Norfolk, 
Va.  ^ 

Among  Judge  Dickman's  published  articles 
and  speeches  may  be  mentioned,  "The  Right 
of  the  Governor  to  Suspend  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,"  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature  during  the  civil  war;  an 
article  on  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  in 
the  Democratic  Review;  articles  on  Charles 
Butler's  "  Horae  Juridicae  "  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine;  an  article  on  "Liberal  Cul- 
ture, an  Element  in  Practical  Life,"  delivered 
before  the  literary  societies  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity; and  an  address  before  the  Ohio  State 
Bar  Association,  July,  1898,  on  the  "The 
Agency  of  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  in  Making 
and  Devoloping  the  Written  and  Unwritten 
Law." 

In  1862,  Brown  University  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

CHARLES    BLAKE,    A.    M.,    1856 

Charles  Blake,  former  clerk  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Supreme  Court,  died  at  the  Narragan- 
sett  Hotel,  Providence,  February  25,  1908, 
aged  73  years,  2  months,  and  19  days.  He 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  M.  Blake  of  Bristol,  at- 
torney general  of  Rhode  Island  from  1843  to 
1851,  and  Hope  C.  Turner,  and  was  born  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  Dec.  6,  1834.  He  entered 
Brown  University  in  the  autumn  of  lh52, 
graduating  in  1856  with  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
After  graduation  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
his  dramatic  tendencies  took  him  to  the  Boston 


Museum,  at  that  time  the  leading  theatre  in 
Boston.  He  remained  there  for  several  years 
taking  part  in  various  productions.  While 
there  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
foremost  actors  and  actresses  of  the  day. 
Later  Mr.  Blake  returned  to  Providence  and 
took  up  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office, 
and  in  the  early  sixties  was  admitted  to  the 
Rhode  Island  bar.  In  1865  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  clerk  of  the  Rhode  Island 
supreme  court,  succeeding  Johh  A.  Gardner 
of  the  class  of  1852.  This  position  he  contin- 
ued to  hold  until  1893,  when  he  retired. 

Mr.  Blake  was  the  author  of  "The  Histoi-y 
of  the  Providence  Stage"  and  had  published 
various   articles  and  sketches. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  but  later  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

REV.    GEORGE   WARREN   GILE.    1865 

Rev.  George  Warren  Gile  of  the  class  of  1895 
died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  March  1. 1908,  aged 
67  vears,  6  months,  and  22  days.  He  was  the 
son  of  Moses  Gile  and  Mary  Chase  Gile,  and 
the  brother  of  Moses  Clement  Gile,  '83,  and  was 
born  in  Hav^erhill,  Mass.,  August  9,  1840.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Atkinson  Academy, 
Atkinson,  N.  H.,  and  at  Colby  Academy,  New 
London,  N.  H.,  and  entered  Brown  Univer- 
sity, graduating  in  1865  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B.  The  year  following  he  was  a  student 
at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  and 
in  1866  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry. 
From  1866  to  1867  he  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Vallev  Falls,  R.  I.;  from 
1867  to  1873  of  the  church  at  South  Berwick, 
Me.;  from  1873  to  1879  of  the  Second  church 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.;  from  1879  to  1884  of  the 
church  at  Pittsfield,   Mass  ,  and  from  1884  to 

1892  of  the  church  at  Fall  River,  Mass.     From 

1893  to  1898  Mr.  Gile  was  president  of  Colby 
Academy.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Middle  Street 
Baptist  church  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where 
he  continued  to  serve  until  his  death. 

On  June  14,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Francis  Newhall  of  Providence.  They  had 
three  children,  Florence  Evelyn  Gile,  Arthur 
Warren  Gile  and  Mabel  Warren  Gile. 

ARTHUR  WELLESLEY  JOYCE,  1891 

Arthur  Wellesley  Joyce,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1891,  and  president  of  Barrington  town 
council,  died  at  his  home  in  Barrington,  R.  I., 
on  February  24,  1908.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Howard  and  Margaret  Frances  Joyce, 
and  was  born  in  Providence,  June  9,  1866.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Mowry  and  Goff  s 
School  and  entered  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 
He  left  college,  however,  to  enter  business, 
but  later  decided  to  study  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Rhode  Island  bar.  Since  1891  he  had 
served  as  clerk  of  the  senate  corporation  com- 
mittee of  Rhode  Island,  and  since  1905  as  clerk 
of  the  district  court.  Fifth  Judicial  District. 
For  three  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Barrington  town  council. 

On  June  26,  1888,  he  married  Miss  Annie 
Radcliflfe  Jackson,  who,  with  two  sons,  Arthur 
Wellesley  Joyce  and  Richard  RadclifTe  Joyce, 
survives  him. 


